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on the day that letters arrived from Paris with the news that liquidation of the Chronicle was necessary, he fell down in a fit under one of the trees. Completely stunned for the time, he could write nothing ; and thought, in despair, of giving up the hopeless struggle, and of hiding himself at Wierz-chownia. Fortunately, his unconquerable courage soon returned; he travelled to Paris, wound up the affairs of the Chronique ; and as Werdet had allowed him twenty days' liberty, and his tailor and a workman had lent him money to pay his most pressing debts, he obtained a letter of credit from Rothschild, and started for Italy.
His ostensible object was a visit to Turin, to defend the Comte Guidoboni-Visconti in a lawsuit, as the Count, whose acquaintance he had made at the Italian Opera, could not go himself to Italy. In reality, however, in his exhaustion, and the overstrained state of his nerves, he craved for the freedom and distraction which he could only find in travel. Madame Visconti was an Englishwoman— another Etrangere—her name before her marriage had been Frances Sarah Lowell. Later on, she became one of Balzac's closest friends, and Madame Hanska was extremely jealous of her influence.
It is amusing to discover that Balzac did not take this journey alone. He was accompanied by a lady whom he describes in a letter as " charming, spirituette, and virtuous," and who, never having had the chance in her life of breathing the air of Italy, and being able to steal twenty days from theg world.     Nevertheless, though  hisrated, in the masterly defence of his
